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ANCIENT STONE BATTLE-AXE. 



The quantities of stone implements found, from time to time, in the North of Ireland are quite 
astonishing. At the great Exhibition of Irish Antiquities held at the Belfast Museum in 1852, 
during the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, it was not found pos- 
sible to allocate space in the exhibition-rooms for one half of the stone axes, hammers, knives, 
arrow and javelin-heads, &c, which poured in from all directions. The exhibitors were chiefly gen- 
tlemen residing in the province of Ulster, who only sent selections from their collections ; and, as the 
idea of such an exhibition only occurred to the projectors a few weeks previous to the meeting of the 
Association, the limited notice prevented many persons from contributing at all : still some notion 
may be formed of the enormous quantity of these objects now in existence, from the fact that one 
gentleman alone sent two thousand specimens, a number larger, we believe, than is contained in the 
.Royal Museum of Antiquities at Copenhagen. It is worthy of observation that in Ireland these 
stone implements are by no means met with exclusively in ancient burial-places, but are found very 
extensively over the surface of the country, in the most various situations ; a sufficient proof that 
their use must have continued down to a more recent period than is generally supposed. The theory 
lately promulgated by Danish Archaeologists, that these implements indicate a separate epoch in the 
history of civilization, called by them the " Stone Period," and which they base on the occurrence 
of these objects exclusively in certain situations, is therefore not supported ( so far as Ireland is con- 
cerned,) by the experience of Archaeologists in this district. This important question is capable of 
further elucidation from materials in our possession, and its discussion may be resumed hereafter. 

In the exhibition alluded to, it was noticed that almost every separate collection comprised a greater 
or less number of stone implements. Many varieties of form were observable among them, and some 
specimens were fashioned with peculiar skill and care. The opportunity was taken of making correct 
drawings of the most remarkable examples, and of these it is intended to publish engravings from time 
to time in this Journal. 

The stone Battle-Axe which forms the subject of the present illustration differs altogether from 
any specimen then exhibited, and presents a form, so far as we know, rarely if ever found in this 
country. It is represented of the full size, and weighs exactly two pounds. The material of which 
it is made is very hard, apparently a species of porphyritic greenstone, which is perforated through- 
out its substance with a number of minute holes such as are seen in some kinds of compact lava. 
A stone resembling it occurs sometimes in the basaltic district of the county of Antrim, and the two 
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adjoining counties, but is unknown in other parts of Ireland. This weapon has evidently been formed 
and finished with unusual care ; its outline is by no means ungraceful, and there is sufficient orna- 
mentation to show that it was intended for no common purpose. It differs greatly in shape from the 
implements known as "stone hammers," and there seems little doubt that it was used as a battle- 
axe. Dr. Wilson, in his Pre-historic Annals of Scotland, (p. 131,) mentions the discovery in Kir- 
cudbright of a skeleton contained in a stone coffin, one of the arms of which " had been almost 
separated from the shoulder by the stroke of a stone axe. The axe had been of greenstone, a species 
of stone never found in this part of Scotland." 

The stone Battle- Axe now described was discovered recently, along with some other Antiquities, in 
the bed of the lower Bann, in the County of Antrim, a locality which has furnished great numbers 
of antique weapons belonging to very various epochs. The lower Bann, which runs from Lough 
Neagh to the sea, separating the present counties of Antrim and Derry, seems to have been at all 
times the natural geographical frontier between independent tribes of the native Irish. For a long 
period it formed the eastern boundary of the principality ruled by the sept of the O'Cahans ; * and 
more recently it limited the extent of the English sway previously to the final reduction of the Nor- 
thern clans. The banks of this river were thus, from a remote period, the scene of a constant series 
of hostile encounters, and predatory incursions. Here the armies of contending chieftains were 
marshalled, and here many a bloody struggle took place which must have left its traces behind in a 
multitude of warlike weapons, fragments of armour, and human bones. The Irish Annals make fre- 
quent allusion to such engagements, In the year 728 a battle is described between the O'Cahans 
of Ciannachta and Flaithbheartach (Flaherty) King of Ireland, when " countless multitudes were 
drowned in the river;" and during a long course of years we meet with accounts of incursions of 
various tribes across the river, more or less successfully resisted by the opposing party. In 1542, the 
O'Donnells and O'Cahans forced the passage of the Bann against the combined forces of the 
MacQuillans and the English, and ravaged the country east of the river. — It is therefore not sur- 
prising that warlike weapons are continually discovered either in the bed of the stream or on its banks. 
During the recent engineering operations for improving the navigation of the lower Bann, conducted 
under Mr. Ottley, C.E., considerable numbers of them were found at different spots, probably the 
sites of the ancient fords. A selection from these was exhibited at the meeting in Belfast already 
alluded to, and comprised specimens of stone, bronze, and iron weapons, and one article of gold. 

Robert MacAdam. 
Belfast, June, 1855. 

* See ante, vol. 3, p. 4, 



